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PERSPECTIVES 


he European Community (EC) is grappling with the difficulty of what to do with 

its rapidly rising public stocks of agricultural commodities (mainly grain, beef, and 
dairy products) caused by high production, a weak dollar, and stagnant world markets. 
The EC, which has approved record budget outlays for 1991 and 1992, is examining its 
Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) with a view to reform, says economist Mary Lisa 
Madell of USDA’s Economic Research Service. 


Agriculture Commissioner Ray MacSharry persuaded the EC Commission to adopt 
a package of CAP reform proposals in July 1991. The Council of Farm Ministers will have 
to accept the proposals before they can be implemented, and debate over the specific 
elements of reform is expected to continue well into the fall. 


German reunification in October 1990 added more than 16 million to the EC population, 
and introduced the CAP into east Germany. “The transition provoked severe market 
disturbances,” Madell says, “some of which were felt in the rest of the EC.” 


For example, east Germany had to cut its milk production by 20 percent to meet the 
EC quota—which it did by slaughtering cows or selling them to west Germany for 
slaughter. In addition, farmer marketing outlets in east Germany were closed off. 
“Consumers were reluctant to buy domestic products, so commodities were sold into 
public stocks,” Madell says. “This depressed prices, particularly for beef and lamb.” 


The EC has acted to bring its oilseed program into compliance with a 1989 decision of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). The GATT found that the EC 
program discriminated against imports and impaired tariff concessions granted in 1962. 
“The proposed new program would replace the subsidies to processors with per-hectare 
payments to producers,” Madell says. “This may reduce oilseed production in the EC, 
which is an important market for U.S. oilseeds and products.” 


While the Uruguay Round negotiations on agriculture under the GATT dominated 
U.S.-EC trade relations in 1990, bilateral disputes have also caused friction. Dutch 
customs officials reclassified shipments of U.S. corn gluten feed as mixed animal feed, 
resulting in the imposition of high levies by the EC. The United States and the EC are 
discussing resolution of this dispute. The EC also banned imports of U.S. beef and pork 
on sanitary grounds, but negotiations have prompted lifting of the ban for some slaughter 
facilities. 


Relations with the EC are of major importance for the members of the European Free 
Trade Association (EFTA, consisting of Finland, Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Liech- 
tenstein, and Switzerland). “Each of these countries has a separate EC trade agree- 
ment,” Madell says. “But they are negotiating to extend Europe 1992, which would make 
the EC a single economic market, to cover EFTA as a whole.” 


The EC Commission is also negotiating bilateral trade agreements with Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, and Poland to prepare them for EC membership. “Liberalization of 
agricultural trade remains an important economic issue for Eastern Europe and a 
contentious one for the EC,” Madell says. “The CAP is highly protectionist, and there is 
considerable resistance to allowing East European agricultural products greater access 
to EC markets.” 
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Potato Producers Finding Big 
Market in Frozen Fries 


Are as many potatoes are being 
sold now for french fries as for fresh 


use. 


Considering the popularity of fast food 
chains featuring french fries, that might not 
be surprising. What surely is startling, 
though, is how quickly this potato-use parity 
came about: 


In 1960, American consumption of fresh 
potatoes, on a per capita basis, was 81 
pounds a year. The per capita consumption 
of frozen potatoes—largely french fries— 
was just 7.6 pounds a year (on a fresh- 
weight basis). By 1989, fresh potato use 
had plummeted to about 50 pounds a year, 
while frozen potato consumption had risen 
by nearly 40 pounds, to about 46 pounds. 


According to economist Gary Lucier of 
USDA's Economic Research Service, the 
most significant change over the past 30 
years in the potato industry has been the 
surge in frozen use and the decline in fresh 
use. The success of fast food restaurants 


Fast food outlets largely 
account for the rise in 
frozen use. 





lies behind much of the shift toward frozen 
potato use. 


In fact, in 1989 about 87 percent of frozen 
french fries (4.5 billion pounds) was sold by 
foodservice outlets. And during the 1980's, 
the popularity of frozen french fries also 
increased in countries not known for potato 
consumption, particularly East Asian na- 
tions. 


“In Japan, Taiwan, and South Korea, 
American-style fast food outlets expanded 
rapidly,” says Lucier. “A positive byproduct 
of this for the U.S. potato industry has been 
strong gains in exports of frozen french 
fries.” 





U.S. Potato Production Varies by Season and State 


Winter 


[5] 1,000 cwt or less 
[_] 1,001-5,000 cwt 


1986-90 average 


J 5,001-10,000 cwt 
HB 10,001-25,000 cwt 


HB More than 25,000 cwt 


Domestically, the success of frozen potato 
products and increased demand for potato 
chips and products made from dehydrated 
potatoes have spurred total U.S. per capita 
use from 106 pounds in 1959 to 126 pounds 
in 1989. And measured by per capita use, 
only wheat flour and dairy products exceed 
potatoes in importance in the American 
diet. 


A Prominent Place 

“Obviously, potatoes occupy a prominent 
place in American agriculture,” says Lucier. 
“The 1989 potato crop was valued at $2.5 
billion, contributing substantially to the farm 
revenue of many States. Maine and Idaho 
received 34 and 22 percent, respectively, of 
their 1988 farm cash receipts from the sale 
of potatoes.” 


In addition, potatoes account for billions of 
dollars of economic activity throughout the 
U.S. economy from such things as pur- 
chases of farm inputs (fertilizer and 
machinery used to grow potatoes, for ex- 
ample) to sales of french fries in fast food 
restaurants. 


Although all 50 States report producing at 
least some potatoes, most U.S. potato 
production is concentrated in 9 States, ac- 
cording to statistician Arvin Budge of 
USDA's National Agricultural Statistics Ser- 
vice. 


“These nine States have consistently 
produced about 83 percent of the U.S. 
potato harvest over the past few years,” 
says Budge. “Idaho is by far the leading 
producer, accounting for about 28 percent 
of the 1989 crop. Washington is a distant 
second, with 17 percent of the 1989 crop.” 


The other seven big producers are North 
Dakota, Maine, Wisconsin, Colorado, Min- 
nesota, California, and Michigan. 


According to the 1987 Census of Agricul- 
ture, Hawaii was last in potato production 
and Arkansas next to last. Census figures 
show that, in 1987, 37 States had potato 
output of 4 million hundredweight (cwt) or 
less, and 33 of these States produced less 
than 1 million cwt. 
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USDA Provides a Wealth Of Potato Statistics 


Whatever the state of the Nation's 
latest potato harvest, there’s never 
any paucity of potato statistics. 


Whether it’s price, production, or 
stocks, USDA has the facts. No less 
than 12 major reports provide potato 
data considered indispensable by 
producers, distributers, and retailers, 
says ERS economist Gary Lucier. 


Topping the list is Potatoes, an annual 
report issued by USDA’s National 
Agricultural Statistics Service (NASS), 
which carries potato supply, disposi- 
tion, and value estimates, by State, for 
the past two seasons. 


If information is needed more quickly, 
there’s Crop Production, which es- 
timates potato production every month 
of the year except December. The first 
estimate of total planted acreage is 
carried in the July report, and the first 
estimate of fall-crop production is in 
the November report. 


Potato Stocks, issued monthly by 
NASS from December to May, in- 
cludes the revised fall-crop production 
in December, fresh fall-crop potato 
stocks from 15 major States, and 
processing potato use in 8 major 
States. Breaking down stocks a bit fur- 
ther is the monthly Cold Storage, also 
by NASS, which estimates stocks of 
frozen potatoes in the Nation’s frozen 
food warehouses. 


On the price front, there’s the monthly 
(with an annual supplement) NASS 
Agricultural Prices, which includes es- 
timates by State of monthly grower 
prices for potatoes, with a breakout of 
fresh and processing prices for Idaho 
and the United States. 


A good companion to Prices is Crop 
Values, a NASS annual that contains 
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State-level estimates of the marketing 
year average price and value of 
production of major crops, including 
potatoes. 


Another guide is Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Prices. Produced annually 
by USDA's Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice (AMS), it compiles weekly USDA 
market news reports into monthly 
price observations for leading f.o.b. 
shipping points and New York and 
Chicago wholesale prices. 


To find out where potatoes are com- 
ing from and where they're sent, 
there’s Shipments and Arrivals—a 
weekly AMS report. It describes the 
volume of potatoes originating from 
major shipping points and the volume 
arriving at major cities. Annual supple- 
ments give detailed information on a 
monthly basis. 


Getting a grasp on the international 
scene is easy with Foreign Agricul- 
tural Trade of the United States. Pub- 
lished monthly (along with annual 
supplements) by ERS, FATUS com- 
piles and presents U.S. Department of 
Commerce trade data (in volume and 
value) for potatoes and potato 
products. 


A further aid is the Horticultural 
Products Review, issued monthly by 
USDA's Foreign Agricultural Service. 
It contains the latest trade information 
for horticultural crops (including some 
potato products) and analysis and fea- 
tures on commodities. 


A good overview of the potato industry 
is contained in Potato Facts, issued 
twice a year by ERS. Among the 
items covered in Facts are acreage, 
production, prices, trade, and use. 
Also helpful is the Vegetables and 
Specialties Situation and Outlook. 


Produced three times a year by ERS, 
this report brings together statistics for 
vegetables (including potatoes) from 
various sources and presents brief 
analyses of market trends. 


USDA's statistical interest in potatoes 
isn’t a recent phenomenon. 


“Potatoes were among the first crops 
for which USDA estimated production 
in 1866,” says NASS statistician Arvin 
Budge. “Potato acreage then was 
about 1.25 million acres, the same as 
today.” 


Production was nearly 67 million cwt 
in 1866, about equal to the amount 
grown last year in Washington State. 
From 1866 to the 1920's, production 
rose steadily due to expanding 
acreage. In 1922, acreage for harvest 
peaked at 3.9 million acres, but then 
declined toward the present level, 
about 1.1 million. 


“The production trend continued 
steadily upward because of improved 
yields even as acreage decreased,” 
says Lucier. “Current U.S. production 
is around 400 million cwt.” 


Early yields were about 50 cwt per 
acre and held close to that level until 
the 1920's. It was about this time that 
Luther Burbank improved potato 
breeding, leading to the development 
of the Russet Burbank, today’s top 
variety. 


Yields began soaring in the 1940's and 
now average around 300 cwt per acre. 


“Yields were boosted to present levels 
by the use of commercial fertilizers, im- 
proved breeding and cultural prac- 
tices, and the shift of acreage to 
Western States where irrigation is 
used extensively,” Lucier says. 





“Potatoes have returned $1.5 billion to $2.5 
billion annually to U.S. growers in recent 
years and rank seventh in importance 
among American crops,” says Lucier. 
“Even so, the United States produces only 
about 6 percent of the world’s potatoes, 
ranking fourth behind the USSR, Poland, 
and China.” 


Westward Movement 

Since the 1950's, most U.S. potato produc- 
tion has gradually been shifting westward. 
In the late 1800's, production was centered 
in New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. As 
the population moved west, so did 
potatoes. 


“Michigan and Wisconsin came on the 
scene in the early 1900's, but New York 
remained the leading State until Maine took 
overs in the mid-1920’s,” says Budge. “Rail 
transportation and the refrigerated railcar 
helped Idaho, Colorado, and California 
compete in distant U.S. markets during the 
1930's and 1940's.” 


However, Maine stayed the leading 
producer until the late 1950's, when the 
rising popularity of processed (especially 
frozen) potatoes vaulted Idaho into the lead 
with its Russet Burbank variety (which is 
excellent for frying). 


The percentage of the potato crop used for 
processing has nearly tripled over the last 
30 years. In the 1989/90 marketing year, 
about 54 percent of the crop was processed 
and 31 percent was sold as fresh table 
stock. This compares with 19 percent 
processed in the 1959/60 marketing year, 
when fresh use dominated. 


Processors used about 201.6 million cwt of 
potatoes in 1989/90, of which 59.3 percent 
was frozen, 21.9 percent chipped, 16 per- 
cent dehydrated, and 2.4 percent canned. 
About 85 percent of the 1989/90 crop was 
used for human consumption, with the 
remainder going for seed (7 percent), 
animal feed (1 percent), or being lost to 
pests and disease (7 percent). 


“Currently, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon 
combine to produce half the U.S. crop, with 
much of this output processed into frozen 


McDonalds 
= & 


french fries,” says Lucier. “The rise of exten- 
sive chipping potato production in North 
Dakota and Minnesota—along with new 
seed varieties—has pushed the Red River 
Valley into a heavy supporting role.” 


In 1953, the fall potato crop accounted for 
65 percent of the U.S. total. Over the last 35 
years, potato production has become more 
concentrated, with the fall crop now com- 
prising about 85 percent of the U.S. total. 
Much of the fall crop is placed in storage to 
provide a steady supply for fresh and 
processing use throughout the winter and 
to furnish seed for the crop in the coming 
year. 


“Potatoes are produced throughout the 
year in the United States,” Lucier notes. 
“During the winter, they are grown in Califor- 
nia and Florida. In the spring, California and 
several Southern States produce potatoes. 
During the summer, Southern and some 
Central States produce acrop similar in size 
to the spring crop. The fall crop is produced 
primarily in the Western, Northeastern, and 
North Central States.” 


Numerous varieties of potatoes are grown, 
but three general categories are Russets, 
Round White, and Red. Russet potatoes 
account for the largest share of the U.S. 
crop and are heavily concentrated in 
Western States. These varieties are grown 
for both fresh market and processing and 
are particularly well suited for frozen french 
fries. 


Round White potatoes are grown nearly 
everywhere in the United States, with heavy 


concentration in the Northeast and Central 
States. These varieties are used for potato 
chips and fresh marketing. Red potatoes 
are grown mainly in the Central States and 
are used mostly as fresh-pack table 
potatoes. Yellow- and purple-skinned 
potatoes, although gaining in popularity, 
are still largely specialty items. 


A Long History 

Potatoes are native to South America, al- 
though Europe was the point of origin for the 
first potatoes brought to the North American 
continent. 


“Potatoes were discovered in Peru by 
Spanish conquistadores in 1537, even 
though the Incas had been cultivating them 
for centuries, according to evidence dating 
back to the second century A.D.,” says 
Budge. “The Spanish shipped potatoes 
back to Europe as a new food crop. Three 
centuries later, the potato’s prime impor- 
tance in some European countries was 
tragically demonstrated with the massive 
failure of the Irish crop from blight in 1845- 
46 and the widespread famine that fol- 
lowed.” 


As many as 2.5 million people perished 
from starvation and disease in Ireland, he 
adds. Another 1 million emigrated to the 
United States. 


“Ireland was likely the source of the first 
potatoes introduced to North Americans,” 
says Lucier. “A group of Presbyterian 
Scotch-Irish brought the potato along with 
them when they arrived in America in 1719 
and settled near Londonderry, New 
Hampshire.” 


And although potatoes were slow to catch 
on because of superstition and prejudice 
that they were poisonous or just too plain, 
potatoes have become the most important 
vegetable crop in the United States, provid- 
ing vegetable producers with one-fifth of 
their cash receipts. 


[Based primarily on information provided by 
economist Gary Lucier, Commodity 
Economics Division, Economic Research 
Service, and statistician Arvin Budge, Na- 
tional Agricultural Statistics Service.] 
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Farmers Reaping Advantages 
Of Leasing Land 


QO wesnie of the land is a tradition of 
long standing in U.S. agriculture. But 


traditions change when better ways are 
found, and this one is changing, too. 


Farmers have been leasing more land, in- 
stead of buying it, in recent years. 


“A desire for more management flexibility is 
one reason for this trend,” says economist 
Denise Rogers of USDA’s Economic Re- 
search Service. 


“Many producers have found that they can 
lower their financial risk through leasing 
instead of owning land,” Rogers says. Capi- 
tal can be used for financing machinery, 
equipment, and other inputs, instead of 
buying land. 


Large investments are commonplace in 
farming, and land represents the biggest 
investment of all. “Nearly three-fourths of 
U.S. agriculture’s assets, by value, are in 
real estate,” Rogers says. 


The 1987 Census of Agriculture (the most 
recent one—the next is scheduled for 1992) 
showed that 41.7 percent of U.S. farmland 
was rented, compared with 38.9 percent in 
1982, 37.4 percent in 1974, and 35.7 per- 
cent in 1969. 


More than 402 million acres of farmland 
were rented in 1987, an increase of nearly 
19 million since 1982. 


At the same time, less land overall is being 
used for agriculture. Total land in farms 
decreased from 1.12 billion acres in 1959 to 
1.0 billion in 1974 to 964 million in 1987. 


Part Owners Predominate 
The most popular type of farmland tenure 
now combines owning and leasing land. 
Part owners, who own some of the land they 
farm and rent some of it, accounted for 53.9 
percent of the land in farms in 1987. How- 
ever, since their farms tend to be larger, 
only 29.2 percent of farm operators were in 
the part-owner category. 


Full owners—who own all the land they 
farm—accounted for nearly 33 percent of 
U.S. farmland in 1987 and comprised near- 
ly 60 percent of all farm operators. Tenants, 
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Producers may lower 
their financial risk by 
leasing instead of buying. 








who rent all the land they farm, make up the 
other category of farm tenure in the Census 
of Agriculture data. In 1987 they accounted 
for 11.5 percent of the farms and farmed 
13.2 percent of the land. (In the 1930's, 40 
percent of all farm operators were tenants.) 


Leasing can be for a fixed cash payment, 
with the operator assuming all of the risk, or 
for a share of the crop and inputs, with the 
operator and landowner sharing the risk, or 
for some other agreed-to arrangement. 


“Many types of share and fixed rental 
agreements are used by farmers around 
the country, but the Census data are not 
broken down into different types of leases,” 
Rogers says. 


More than 87 percent of the leased 
farmland in 1987 was rented from non- 







operating landlords, who owned farmland 
but did not operate farms themselves. The 
remaining 13 percent was rented from 
landlords who also had their own farming 
operations. 


According to type of farm enterprise, full 
ownership is highest for fruit, nut, and tree 
farms (85 percent) and lowest for cotton 
farms (27 percent). The proportion of tenant 
operators ranges from about 6 percent for 
fruit, nut, and tree farms to almost 30 per- 
cent for cotton farms. 


Of 10 types of commodities, the highest 
percentages of land leased in 1987 were for 
cotton farms (63 percent), cash grains (54 
percent), and vegetables and melons (50 
percent). The lowest percentage, with only 
15 percent of the land leased, was for fruit 
and tree nuts. Land leased for poultry 
operations totaled 25 percent, dairy farms 
34 percent, and beef cattle operations 38 
percent. 


By areas of the country, the West South 
Central region (Arkansas, Louisiana, Ok- 
lahoma, and Texas) had the highest propor- 
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tion of farmland leased, 48 percent, in 1987. 
The Pacific, East North Central, and West 
North Central regions were all in the 43-45 
percent range. New England had the lowest 
rate—17 percent. 


By State, Alaska was the highest at 73 
percent of farmland leased, and Mas- 
sachusetts and New Hampshire the lowest 
at 13 percent. 


The top 10 farming States (in cash receipts, 
1989) showed a range from 64 percent of 
farmland leased in Illinois to 24 percent 
leased in Wisconsin. The 1987 lease rates 
of the others in the top 10 were: lowa 53 
percent, Texas 49, Kansas 47, Nebraska 
45, California 44, North Carolina 42, Min- 
nesota 39, and Florida 25. 


“Several of the major farm States raise a lot 
of cash grains, and leasing is more 
prevalent in that type of farming than in 
several other types—such as the produc- 
tion of beef cattle, dairy products, fruit, and 
tree nuts,” Rogers says. “Larger farm 
operations, too, tend to lease land more 
than small operations.” 


In total amount of farmland leased, Texas 
led in 1987 with 59 million acres, followed 
by Kansas with nearly 25 million, North 


Dakota with 20 million, and Nebraska and 
Illinois with more than 18 million each. 


Full-Owner Farms Smaller 

Full owners tend to dominate the smaller 
classes of farms, Rogers says, and part 
ownership is the main tenure arrangement 
for larger farms. The average size of part- 
owner operations is 854 acres—452 rented 
and 402 owned. Full-owner operations 
average 257 acres, and tenant-operated 
farms 528 acres. 


Part owners farm 54 percent of all land in 
farms and account for 47 percent of all 
farm-product sales. More than half of all 
farms with sales exceeding $100,000 an- 
nually are operated by part owners. Full- 
owner farms account for 28.7 percent, and 
tenant farms 14.3 percent. 


“Land tenure influences farm production, 
marketing, investment, conservation, 


employment, and household decisions,” 
Rogers says. She adds that tenure is a 
factor in such trends as the decline in farm 
numbers, the increase in farm size, and the 
adoption of new technologies. 


“Ownership arrangements have a wide 
variety of equity and capital requirements,” 
Rogers says. She adds that heavily in- 


debted ownership, such as a mortgage 
financed by a low downpayment, may im- 
pose significantly more capital restrictions 
on land use and investments than does 
leasing the land. 


Owning the land offers certain advantages, 
of course. “Ownership eliminates the costs 
and risks of negotiating leases or the risk of 
having a lease terminated,” the economist 
says. It gives the owner a fuller set of rights 
than is likely to come with leasing, and can 
result in capital gains associated with ap- 
preciation. 


“There is also an intangible measure of 
satisfaction from owning land, reflecting the 
importance our society places on owner- 
ship,” Rogers says. 


Leasing, on the other hand, provides a 
range of opportunities for access to 
farmland while spreading risk and manag- 
ing cash-flow, she says. 


Relative costs of land and capital influence 
decisions about buying or renting land for 
farm operations, Rogers says. Farms that 
require large investments in immobile capi- 
tal—such as dairies or orchards—have 
higher rates of land ownership, because 
operators seek the security associated with 
ownership. 
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But the types of farm operations that require 
significant investment in mobile capital are 
more likely to lease land. Cotton and cash 
grain farms are examples. 


Most of the increasing number of very large 
farms are operated by part owners. The 
only categories of farm size that have been 
showing increasing numbers are farms with 
sales of over $500,000 and those operating 
more than 1,000 acres. 


“Farms with annual sales over $500,000 
produce 38 percent of all agricultural 
products by value, although they account 
for only 1.5 percent of all farms,” Rogers 
says. Almost 50 percent of these farms are 
operated by part owners. 


Part owners operate 64 percent of the farms 
in the over-1,000-acre category, while full 
owners operate 22 percent, and tenants 14 
percent. 


Operators who own land sometimes ex- 
pand their operations by leasing additional 
land to more fully use their capital invest- 
ments, available labor, or management 
capabilities, Rogers says. 


Young Farmers Often 

Start by Leasing 

Leasing is also used by young operators 
entering farming as a means of acquiring 
farming experience before tying up capital 
and assuming the risk of land ownership. 
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Individuals or families operate 87 percent of 
all farms. Fewer than 10 percent of farms 
are organized as partnerships. 


“Farming is not being taken over by cor- 
porations,” Rogers says. Less than 4 per- 
cent of all farms are incorporated. Of farm 
corporations, 90 percent are family owned. 
Nonfamily farm corporations constitute 0.3 
percent of all farms, farm 1 percent of the 


land, and sell 6 percent of the farm 
products, by value. 


More farms are being operated by women. 
In 1987, there were 131,641 female farmers 
(an 8.2-percent increase since 1982) farm- 
ing 40 million acres (a 12.8-percent in- 
crease). Women operated 6.3 percent of all 
farms and 4.1 percent of all land in farms. 


“An aging farm population is the main 
reason for the increase in the number of 
female-operated farms,” Rogers says. 


Another significant trend in farm operations 
is a decrease in the number of black 
farmers. Between 1982 and 1987, the num- 
ber of farms operated by blacks fell 32.9 
percent and the number of acres farmed by 
blacks decreased 24.1 percent. “This left 
22,300 farms, with 2.6 million acres, 
operated by blacks,” Rogers says. i 


[Based primarily on information provided by 
economist Denise Rogers, Resources and 
Technology Division, Economic Research 
Service.] 


The Amount of Land Farmed by Part Owners Has Increased 


Substantially in Recent Decades 
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Southeast Dominates Peanut Production 


Peanuts are once again in the news after 
a hiatus dating from the drought of 1980, 
when production dropped 42 percent. In 
1990, southeastern producers experi- 
enced another peanut crop loss due to 
drought. Though not nearly as drastic as 
that of the last decade, the pinch was felt 
just the same. 


Although the number of acres harvested 
actually rose in 1990, yields were off by 
nearly 18 percent, says Economic 
Research Service economist lan 
McCormick. As a result, production fell to 
3.6 billion pounds, down from roughly 4 
billion in 1989. Unlike the 1980 drought, 
which affected most peanut-producing 
States, this one was limited to the 
Southeast, where 63 percent of the 
peanuts were planted during 1988-90. 


The southeastern peanut-producing 
States include Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
and South Carolina. These States’ 
combined production of nearly 2 billion 
pounds in 1990 was off by about 25 
percent from a year earlier. 


The dominant producing States, Georgia 
and Alabama, suffered the biggest losses. 
Georgia, the largest producer, harvested 
1.8 billion pounds in 1989. Despite a 13- 
percent rise in the number of acres 
planted, lower yields reduced Georgia's 
crop to 1.3 billion pounds in 1990. 
Alabama harvested 390 million pounds in 
1990, compared with 540 million a year 
earlier. 


The marketable size of the 1990 crop was 
also affected by the generally poorer 
quality of the peanuts. “More of the 
peanuts were affected by aflatoxin, a 
mold found in grains that produces a 
harmful toxin, making them unfit for 
human consumption,” McCormick 
explains. Aflatoxin was a greater problem 
in 1980, when the drought induced crop 
stress over a larger area. With higher 
incidence of aflatoxin, a greater percent- 
age of the crop was crushed—peanuts 
that ordinarily would have gone into 
candy, peanut butter, or other edible 
products. 


America’s favorite use of peanuts is in 
peanut butter: it usually takes up half of 
all domestic edible peanut use. For 
example, in 1988/89, out of a total of 1.6 


Peanut Producing Counties in the U.S. 
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billion pounds of shelled peanuts used in 
edible products, 832 million went into 
peanut butter. The second biggest use 
was for salted peanuts at 381 million 
pounds, followed by peanut candy at 327 
million. 


Peanuts are grown in 9 major producing 
States, but about 19 States produce 
some peanuts. They are grown on 
approximately 18,905 farms, with 18,529 
of these located in the nine major States, 
according to the 1987 Census of Agricul- 
ture. Peanut-producing farms have 
declined since the 1973 Census, when 
23,046 farms grew peanuts. 














Peanut Yields by State 

1988 1989 1990 

Lbs./acre 

Virginia 2,900 2,705 3,195 
North Carolina 2,745 2,435 2,900 
Georgia 2,630 2,700 1,750 
Florida 2,540 2,470 2,480 
South Carolina 2,470 2600 2,230 
Alabama 2,380 2,250 1,510 
Oklahoma 2,320 2,150 2,220 
New Mexico 2,280 2,400 2,500 
Texas 1,670 1,850 1,850 
U.S. Average 2,445 2,426 1,991 











Source: National Agricultural Statistics Service, USDA. 
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Peanut Acreage Over the Last 
Few Decades 
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Peanut Butter Is the Major Use of 
Peanuts in the U.S. 
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Georgia’s Crop Dwarfs That of Other 
Peanut-Producing States 
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There are three main types of peanuts 
grown in the United States—Runners, 
Virginia, and Spanish. A fourth type, 
Valencia, is grown primarily in New 
Mexico. Runners accounted for 79 
percent of peanuts used in domestic 
edible products in 1989/90, Virginia, 16 
percent, and Spanish, about 5 percent. 
Virginias are the most popular type of 
inshell roasted peanuts. Roasted 
Valencias are also popular, since they 
contain three or four nuts to a shell. But 
overall, Runners are the most important 
type for shelled uses. 


To grow, peanuts require a well-drained, 
light-textured soil and a warm climate with 
ample rain. They take 3 to 4 months from 
planting to harvesting, and are often 
grown in rotation with wheat, soybeans, 
and corn. 


In 1989, peanuts ranked ninth among 
field crops in value of production, when 
their value reached $1.1 billion. 


Current trends show demand for peanuts 
climbing in response to such stimuli as 
the school lunch program, strong export 
markets, and general population growth. 


The United States is about the only 
country that produces peanuts primarily 
for food use rather than for oil. Argentina, 
India, China, Senegal, and South Africa 
produce the nuts for export as edible 
peanuts and peanut products. Still, 
cooking oil use is also important in these 
countries. 


On July 9, 1991, President Bush raised 
the quota on peanut imports from 2 
million to 100 million pounds. That 
increase ceased on July 31. “Because of 
the timing of the increase and the 
availability of accessible imports, it’s 
unlikely we imported the full 100 million 
pounds,” McCormick explains. “The 
increase shouldn't affect next season's 
prices.” 


—Martha Evans 
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Problems and Solutions 
For Black Farmers 


Wier Jesse Thompson decided to 
study agriculture in college, his 
father exploded: “Why do you want to go to 
school to work yourself to death on a farm?” 


But Jesse persevered, and became the first 
in his family out of two generations of tenant 
farmers to attain a college degree. He is 
now an assistant professor of agriculture at 
the University of Florida. 


He recognizes that for his father, a black 
tenant farmer, the word “agriculture” 
recalled a labor-intensive occupation with 
no future. Like field workers, most tenant 
farmers did not own land. They were paid 
from the profits of a part of the crops they 
planted and harvested. In the elder 
Thompson's day, there were only two types 
of farmers: the ones who controlled what 
was planted and when it was sold, and 
those who did not, known as sharecrop- 


pers. 


The elder Thompson and many other black 
farmers were unable to cope with the 
revolution of twentieth—century agriculture. 
Farming became mechanized and chemi- 
cal inputs sharply reduced labor require- 
ments. Dissatisfied blacks began fleeing 
the only type of work most had known for 
better opportunities in northern cities. 


According to demographer Calvin L. Beale 
of USDA's Economic Research Service, 
the number of black farmers plummeted 
from a peak of 926,000 in 1920 to a mere 
23,000 in 1987—a drop of almost 98 per- 


The number of black 
farmers fell from 926,000 
in 1920 to 23,000 in 1987. 





Leon Moses gassing up a tractor. 
Sheila Whitley, North Carolina A & T State 
University 


cent. For white farmers, who had more 
education, money, land, and access to 
credit, the fall was a less drastic 66 percent: 
from a high of 5.96 million at their peak in 
1935 to 2.04 million in 1987. 


This decline is one of the most remarkable 
transformations in the history of our country, 


The Black Migration Northward 


Between 1910 and 1970, 6.5 million black Americans moved from the South to 
the North. The black migration was one of the largest and most rapid mass in- 
ternal movements of people in history—perhaps the greatest not caused by the 
immediate threat of execution or starvation. In sheer numbers it outranks the 
migration of any other ethnic group—ltalians or Irish or Jews or Poles—to this 
country. For blacks, the migration meant leaving what had always been their 
economic and social base in America and finding a new one. 


Nicolas Lemann, The Promised Land 


according to Beale. “It reflects the end of a 
set of social and economic relationships 
that had governed black rural life since the 
Civil War,” he says. “Within a few decades, 
very large numbers of blacks migrated to 
cities, where most were unprepared for new 
jobs.” 


Why Black Farmers Fied 

Their flight from farming seems inevitable, 
given the legacy of slavery and the’ con- 
tinuation of political and economic suppres- 
sion of blacks after the Civil War. For 
example, blacks had only limited access to 
such public facilities as libraries, hospitals, 
and adequate schools. Beale identifies 
tenancy, the decline in cotton production, 
and the small size of their farms as factors 
that hindered black farmers. 


When the number of black farmers peaked 
during World War |, three-fourths of them 
were tenants, mostly sharecroppers. They 
owned no land, equipment, or animals, but 
instead had to depend on the landowner to 
provide everything from housing to seeds. 
The situation was exacerbated by land- 
owners who often exploited poor, unedu- 
cated farmers. 


Even those who managed to buy land were 
still hampered by their lack of education, 
inability to vote (enforced by such 
measures as the poll tax, as well as by 
intimidation and violence), small land hold- 
ings, and insufficient credit. 


The boll weevil wreaked major damage on 
cotton farms, and by the 1920's had devas- 
tated such areas of high black population 
as the Black Belt in Alabama. Production 
was also curtailed by the erosion of large 
upland areas from South Carolina to 
Alabama, and competition from newly ir- 
rigated land in the West. After World War Il, 
the introduction of synthetic fibers in the 
marketplace reduced the need for cotton. 
For example, synthetics replaced cotton as 
the fabric used with rubber in the manufac- 
ture of automobile tires and were sub- 
stituted for cotton in many types of clothing. 


And by the mid-twentieth century, the 
production of cotton depended on chemi- 
cals and mechanization rather than on back 
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breaking labor. Many black tenant farmers 
were displaced and sought jobs in the cities. 


For a while, some black farmers succeeded 
in tobacco farming, which requires little land 
and is labor-intensive. By the 1970's, in fact, 
tobacco was the principal crop black com- 
mercial farmers depended on for a living. 
But as with cotton, mechanization and 
declining acreage gradually phased out the 
need for black labor. 


Historically, black farms were small. In 
1935, when the trend toward mechanized 
larger farms began, the average size of a 
black-operated farm in the South was 44 
acres, compared with 131 acres for a white 
farm. 


“If a black farmer wanted to expand, he 
typically lacked the capital or access to 
credit,” Beale says, “and therefore could not 
diversify into more extensive types of farm- 
ing, such as soybean or grain production.” 


In 1987, 46 percent of black-operated farms 
yielded less than $2,500 worth of products 
for sale, most typically small numbers of 
livestock. Thus most of the farmers were 
forced to either work other jobs off the farm 
or, after they retired, live off Social Security 


payments. Still others left the farm com- 
pletely. 


Education Can Help 
So what can be done to help black farmers 
stay in farming? Encouraging youth to enter 
agriculture is, to people like Jesse 
Thompson, one answer. 


Part of his work is to dispel the negative 
attitude toward farming expressed by his 
father and many other blacks—that it is a 
painful remnant of slavery and sharecrop- 
ping. 

“Black farmers have contributed to the 
strength of the United States as a major 
food producer,” Thompson says, “and have 
deep roots in agriculture. But until they 
decide there is dignity in farming, we will 
continue to see a decline in the number of 
black farmers.” 


Changing that trend will not be easy. “In 
1987, there were 63 white farmers under 
age 35 for every 100 who were 65 and 
over,” says Beale. “But among black 
farmers, there were only 17 under age 35 
for every 100 at age 65 and over.” There is 
absolutely no hope of stabilizing the num- 


Black Farmers: 
A Profile 


In 1987, black farmers repre- 
sented just 1 percent of the 
Nation's 2.1 million farmers, 
down from 14 percent in 1920. 
Yet they still made up 51 per- 
cent of all minority farmers. 
Here are some quick facts 
about those 23,000 farmers: 


@ More than 21,000 of black- 
operated farms (better than 
90 percent of the national 


total) are in the South. 


Sixty-five percent of black 
farmers own their farms in 
their entirety, up from only 


16 percent in 1930. 


Nearly half of all black- 
operated farms are smaller 


than 50 acres. 


About 55 percent of black 
farmers specialize in live- 
stock. 


Only about 36 percent of all 
black farmers had debt 
claims against their farm as- 
sets in 1979, compared with 
47 percent of southern white 
farmers. 


Like their white counterparts, 
most black farmers must seek 
off-farm work to supplement 
their income. However, their 
median age is nearly 60, 7 
years older than the national fig- 
ure for all farmers. This fact 
tends to limit their opportunities 
to get outside work. 


Courtesy of Pennsylvania State University 


Students studying agronomy. 
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John Gunn disking one of his fields in preparation for planting. 


ber of black farmers in this country, he says, 
without a major rise in the number of young 
blacks who enter the business—and enter 
it soon. 


Thompson points to some success, such as 
the increase in the number of black stu- 
dents in the agricultural program at the 
University of Florida—up from 75 in 1988 to 
103 in 1991. 


He and other educators would agree that 
young people need to be made aware of the 
diversity of studies and jobs in agriculture: 
his own university offers more than 30 
specialties in the field. Agriculture encom- 
passes more pursuits than what one might 
suppose, agrees William Henson, an assis- 
tant professor of agricultural economics at 
Pennsylvania State University. 


He points out that agricultural careers can 
be found in such fields as statistics, sociol- 
ogy, business management, genetics, and 
biochemistry, which require skills used in 
professions often considered more pres- 
tigious in minority communities. For ex- 
ample, an agricultural economist must have 
the same skills, and degree of skill, as a 
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Sheila Whitley, North Carolina A&T State University 


labor economist, an agronomist must un- 
derstand applied chemistry, and an agricul- 
tural engineer must complete the same 
basic program as a chemical engineer. 


Henson's methods of reaching the young 
include sponsoring agricultural job fairs in 
his area, as well as special courses, 
scholarships, and summer apprenticeship 
programs at Penn State for high school 
students. “Cultural stereotypes can be 
erased if people have proper training,” he 
observes. 


In 1957, Penn State had only 2 minority 
graduates pursuing master’s degrees in 
agricultural science, but today that figure 
has risen to 17. Only 1 black in the Nation 
had a Ph.D. in agricultural science in the 
early 1960’s—this number has now in- 
creased to between 15 and 20 per year. 
“Other large colleges have similar trends,” 
Henson says. 


Education can also help the older black 
farmer. In 1985, Lonnie Harrison, Jr., a 48- 
year-old tenant farmer with five children, 
started attending Small Farm Opportunity 
meetings and other Extension Service 


programs offered by North Carolina Agricul- 
tural and Technical (A&T) State University. 


Eventually, Harrison’s involvement there 
and with USDA's Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Service, Forest Service, and 
Farmers Home Administration (FmHA) led 
to farming success. In 3 years he diversified 
from his main crop of tobacco and nearly 
doubled the annual gross sales. Through 
improved farming techniques and better 
management, he increased the productivity 
per acre of soybeans from 18 to 25 bushels, 
cucumbers from 150 to 170 bushels, wheat 
from 40 to 65 bushels, and tobacco from 
2,000 to 2,100 pounds. 


In 1989 Harrison was able to buy his first 
farmland—43 acres—through the FmHA. 
He also received the Dudley Award, 
presented by the Agricultural Extension 
Program at North Carolina A&T to a State 
farmer who demonstrates hard work and 
self-reliance. 


The award is named for Gilmer L. Dudley 
(1903-76), a farmer who played an impor- 
tant role in the civil rights movement in 
North Carolina. Dudley believed strongly in 
education, as evidenced by the 12 degrees 
his 11 children have earned. 


The selection committee considers a 
farmer's ability to adapt an important 
criterion, says Dr. Daniel Lyons, agricultural 
and natural resources coordinator at the 
A&T Extension Service. In 1950, there were 
289,000 farms in North Carolina. That num- 
ber has now fallen to 60,000. Farmers such 
as Harrison, who are able to persevere 
despite economic adversity, are adapting. 
They are taking advantage of the 
knowledge the Extension Service of- 
fers. 


[Based primarily on information provided by 
demographer Calvin L. Beale, Agriculture 
and Rural Economy Division, Economic 
Research Service.] 
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Drought Reduces Western 
Surface Water Supplies 


This article—the first in a two-part series— 
describes the impacts of the ongoing 
drought on surface water supplies in the 
Western States. The use of ground water 
for irrigation will be examined in a com- 
panion article scheduled for the November 
issue of Farmline. 


Me Western States are in the 
throes of one of the worst droughts 
on record, and State and Federal 


authorities are pondering what measures to 
take. 


“Water policies have great influence in 
Western States, which depend heavily on 
publicly financed water supplies for their 
agricultural, industrial, and municipal 
needs,” explain economists Noel Gollehon 
and Marcel Aillery of USDA’s Economic 
Research Service. “In many parts of the 
West, crop production depends on irrigation 
from ground and surface water supplies.” 


In 1989, for example, the Interior 
Department’s Bureau of Reclamation 
provided the 17 Western States with 40.1 


“Water policies have great 
influence in Western States.” 





million acre-feet of contracted water. (An 
acre-foot is about 326,000 gallons— 
enough to cover a 1-acre field with water 1 
foot deep.) Roughly 25.7 million acre-feet 
went to farms, 3.5 million went for municipal 
and industrial uses, and the remainder went 
for other uses or escaped from the delivery 
system. 


Surface water includes direct diversions 
from streams and releases of water stored 
in reservoirs. Of the approximately 37 mil- 
lion irrigated acres in the West in 1988, 
roughly 18.5 million—50 percent—were 
partly or fully supplied by surface water. 


This Year’s Drought 
The Palmer Drought Severity Index, which 
measures long-term moisture conditions, 


Although Moisture Conditions Have Improved in the West, Some Areas 


Are Still Experiencing Drought 


July 21, 1990 


HM extreme drought 


Based on Palmer Long-Terrn Drought Severity Index 
Source: NOAA/USDA Joint Agricultural Weather Facility 
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indicates that the Nation’s drought-stricken 
area has actually decreased since 1990. 
Nevertheless, drought conditions remain 
critical in certain areas. 


The most seriously affected areas include 
Nevada, California, eastern Oregon and 
Washington, and parts of Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado, and Utah. Moderate drought con- 
ditions prevail in North Dakota and the 
southern High Plains of Texas and New 
Mexico. 


Areas of California and Nevada are strug- 
gling through their fifth consecutive year of 
drought, and portions of North Dakota, the 
Pacific Northwest, and the Central Moun- 
tain region are in their fourth consecutive 
year. A new drought developing on the 
southern High Plains is also causing con- 
cern. 


The summer streamflow is expected to 
have been poor for most parts of the West 
that rely on surface water irrigation. The 
National Weather Service and USDA's Soil 
Conservation Service estimated 
streamflow at less than 70 percent of nor- 
mal for much of the Colorado, Snake, and 
California Basins, based on spring flows, 
observed snowpack, and the anticipation of 
normal summer rainfall. Only the Upper 
Missouri River, Columbia, and Rio Grande 
Basins are expected to have had near- or 
above-normal streamflow this past sum- 
mer. 


“Water storage levels in reservoirs supply- 
ing irrigation were less than 90 percent of 
normal in 7 of 11 Western States going into 
the 1991 irrigation season,” Gollehon and 
Aillery state. Nevada experienced the most 
acute shortages—several successive 
years of declining stocks have depleted this 
State’s reservoirs to very low levels. 


California's reservoir levels plummeted to 
64 percent of normal, down from 72 percent 
in early 1990. Oregon, Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, and Utah also reported further 
declines from the below-normal reserves of 
last year. 


On a brighter note, Arizona reported a sub- 
stantial increase in stored water from the 50 
percent of normal it had in 1990. Water 
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storage levels in Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Washington have remained well above 
normal. 


Drought’s Impact Widespread 

The drought is having serious effects on 
agriculture and the environment. In contrast 
to dryland acreage, irrigated cropland— 
which relies more on stored water than on 
recent precipitation—is sometimes 
shielded from the true severity of a drought. 
However, prolonged dry spells affect ir- 
rigated production through reduced water 
storage levels. 


The current low levels of streamflow and 
reservoir storage have limited the amount 
of surface water available for irrigation in 
several Western States, with California ex- 
periencing the most extensive and substan- 
tial reductions. 


The impacts were likely most acute on low- 


value forage crops, less significant on field 
cash crops, and negligible on high-value 
specialty crops. “But the actual impacts 
vary among individual producers,” Aillery 


EE HELE SS WE TY RD ARGENT ERR oe 
This Year, Surface Water Storage 
Levels Have Fallen in Several 

Western States 


Million 
acre-feet* 


(5) 1989 


Arizona 2.03 
California 27.96 & 
Colorado 3.49 

idaho 4.80 § 
Montana 0.90 
Nevada 0.95 
New Mexico 2.10 
Oregon 2.94 
Utah 286 
Washington 
Wyoming 


j 
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*Historic May 1 average. An acre-foot is about 326,000 
galions. 

Sources: USDA/SCS Central Forecast System and 
California Department of Water Resources. 


and Gollehon point out, “based in large part 
on their access to dependable ground water 
supplies.” 


Forest growth has also suffered: it’s es- 
timated that one out of every three trees in 
the Tahoe National Forest has been lost. 
The parched conditions make the 
landscape increasingly vulnerable to range, 
brush, and forest fires. Wildlife also suffers 
from lack of food and water, and some 
species may be facing extinction. 


Officials are looking at several alternatives 
to cope with current regional shortages, 
ranging from conservation, to building 
plants to desalinate sea water; to importing 
fresh water in ships from Canada. The 
drought’s impact on agriculture has been 
less exotic, prompting producers to cut 
down on planted acreage and turn to exten- 
sive (and expensive) pumping of ground 
water. 


The West is affected in other ways too. Low 
reservoir levels are hampering 
hydroelectric power generation. To com- 
pound the problem, those areas experienc- 
ing low streamflow and reservoir levels are 
the very places that have greater needs for 
ground water and, consequently, increased 
power demands for pumping it. 


Recreational and Environmental 
Needs Rising 

As in the case of agriculture, the amount of 
water available for recreational uses has 
been curtailed. “Recreation has emerged 
as an important source of revenue for many 
western communities,” the economists ob- 
serve, “so continued reductions in surface 
water supplies will probably have serious 
consequences for State and local 
economies.” The recreational activities 
most directly affected by falling water 
storage levels include sport fishing and lake 
and downstream boating. Businesses that 
support these activities—stores, motels, 
and equipment rental outlets, to name a 
few—are affected too. 


Irrigation, transportation, and power 
generation currently constitute the top 
Federal priorities in managing western river 
systems. “But mounting pressure to give 


greater consideration to the support of 
recreational activities underscores the in- 
creasing economic and political importance 
of this sector,” Gollehon and Aillery ob- 
serve. 


Environmental interests are also pressing 
for the establishment of minimum flow re- 
quirements to maintain instream and 
wildlife habitats under dry conditions. 


In the Pacific Northwest, debate has 
centered on managing hydroelectric power 
stations in a way that preserves traditional 
salmon runs, and on modifying the dam 
sites to allow the salmon to return to their 
spawning grounds. Meanwhile, minimum 
stream outflows to maintain water quality 
standards for aquatic life have been estab- 
lished for the San Francisco Bay estuary. 


In an innovative departure from convention- 
al efforts to protect wildlife habitat, a private 
conservation organization has purchased 
water rights in Nevada to sustain minimum 
flow requirements in the Stillwater National 
Wildlife Refuge during dry years. And there 
are some signs that environmental con- 
siderations now play a larger role in the 
Federal Government's approach to water 
supply management. 


“The Environmental Protection Agency's 
veto of the Two Forks Dam project in 
Colorado is perhaps the most significant 
indication of this new approach,” the 
economists say. “Federal opposition to the 
dam focused in large part on wildlife protec- 
tion, such as preserving upstream trout 
fisheries and downstream habitat for 
migratory waterfowl.” 


A Look Down the Road 

The drought, once viewed as a short-term 
problem, now looms as a chronic condition. 
“In many areas of the West, several years 
of normal precipitation are needed to 
replenish water supplies to near-normal 
levels,” Aillery and Gollehon explain. “The 
pressure to conserve water and make 
structural adjustments in the region’s water 
allocation system will likely continue for the 
foreseeable future.” 
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Traditional Water Rights 


Throughout the West, rights to 
ground and surface water are al- 
most always based on the prior ap- 
propriation doctrine. This means that 
a right to the water is established by 
the date on which a quantity was 
first diverted for beneficial use— 
hence the expression “first in time, 
first in right.” 


ERS economists Noel Gollehon and 
Marcel Aillery explain that using 
water for irrigation and for municipal 
and industrial needs has historically 
been considered beneficial. But 
there has been no financial incentive 
to conserve water for other pur- 
poses, such as maintaining instream 
flow or selling it to other economic 
sectors. Instream purposes are 
those that do not divert water—such 
as recreational activities and the 
preservation of wildlife habitat and 
scenic beauty. 


Once a water right for a specified 
quantity has been granted for a par- 
ticular use (Such as irrigation), the 
holder of the right may use all or 
part of the water entitlement 
(provided this does not interfere with 
a more senior right). As a general 
rule, the right holder is prohibited 
from selling part of the entitlement 
for another purpose. 


The economists point out that even if 
precipitation returned to normal, ai'thorities 
probably would not be able to provide 
western farmers with their full allotments 
immediately. “A need exists to allow 
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The right holder has the choice of 
either using all of his or her entitle- 
ment, or letting the unused water 
flow to others with more junior 
rights. “A senior right holder thus 
has little incentive to use water more 
efficiently, since the holder can only 
use it or lose it,” Gollehon observes. 


Except in certain special cases, 
recipients of State and Federal 
water do not hold the rights to the 
water themselves—iust the right to 
use it. “As a general rule, the States 
retain primacy over water rights,” 
Gollehon says. 


Each State has an agency, govern- 
ing body, or State engineer charged 
with making decisions about water 
allocation. Most States also have a 
scale of priorities for allocating water 
to ensure that in times of shortage, 
the health and safety needs of 
people are met first. 


“In addition, local authorities and 
other groups influence water alloca- 
tion, as do the courts,” Gollehon ex- 
plains. “The courts originally settled 
disputes over interstate allocations, 
and now also interpret the 
provisions of the Clean Water Acts 
and endangered species legislation.” 


depleted supplies in reservoirs to rise and 
to permit streams to flow at more normal 
levels,” they note. 


“The largest share of water in Western 
States is used for agricultural purposes,” 


Gollehon and Aillery explain. “Because op- 
portunities for constructing new large-scale 
water projects are few, water to meet the 
needs of the West's growing urban centers 
will likely have to be drawn from agriculture. 
This course will require still more efficient 
use of existing resources.” 


Despite the problems it has caused, the 
drought could provide the impetus to im- 
prove the efficiency of water use in the 
West. “For example, the Bureau of 
Reclamation currently awards water con- 
tracts for a fixed quantity over 40 years ata 
fixed price,” Gollehon observes. “Any or all 
of these stipulations could change.” 


Over the next few years, Gollehon and Ail- 
lery anticipate that regulatory authorities will 
manage water supplies more closely, per- 
haps holding more water in storage to tide 
the areas over during dry periods. But they 
view the chances of a major overhaul of the 
water supply system as unlikely. 


Institutional changes could enhance effi- 
cient water use. For example, users who 
have plentiful water supplies are often 
barred by institutional prohibitions from 
transferring them to others who don't have 
enough. “Legislative or other changes in 
Bureau of Reclamation rules and water 
laws in Western States could lower these 
barriers and reward users for conserving 
water,” the economists note. “Incentives to 
invest in water-conserving technologies 
could be increased if the ‘use-it-or-lose-it’ 
nature of the water rights were 
modified.” i 


[Based on information provided by 
economists Noel Gollehon and Marcel Ail- 
lery, Resources and Technology Division, 
Economic Research Service. To find out 
more about water supplies, cropland, and 
conservation, order the September 1991 
Agricultural Resources Situation and Out- 
look by calling 1-800-999-6779.] 
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Monthly Price Monitor 


USDA's August 1991 inflation-adjusted 
index of farm prices, from the National 
Agricultural Statistics Service’s Agricultural 
Prices report, was 2.7% below July and 
also 3.3% below its year-earlier level. 
Wholesale market prices follow. Corn 
moved up to $2.46 per bushel and wheat 


Corn' 
$ per bushel 


increased to $3.08, its highest level since 
July 1990. Soybeans rebounded to an 
average of $5.62, after a near-2-year low of 
$5.37 per bushel. Cotton continued 
downward to 66.4¢ per pound, the lowest 
since February 1990. Lettuce rose to $3.88 
per carton. Oranges, still affected by the 
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$ per bushel 
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Iceberg Lettuce® 
$ per carton 
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Barrows and Gilts® 
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California freeze, jumped to $19.06 per car- 
ton. In the meat animals area, direct choice 
steers dropped nearly $5 to $67.45 per cwt, 
the lowest since July 1988. Barrows and 
gilts also dropped nearly $5 to $51.68 per 
cwt. Broilers were virtually unchanged at 
56.7¢ per Ib. 
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Get these timely reports from USDA’s 
Economic Research Service 


These periodicals bring you the latest information on food, the farm, and rural America to help 
you keep your expertise up-to-date. Order these periodicals today to get the latest facts, 
figures, trends, and issues from ERS. 


Agricultural Outlook. Presents USDA's farm income and food price forecasts. Emphasizes the short-term 
outlook, but also presents long-term analyses of issues ranging from international trade to U.S. land use and 
availability. 11 issues. 1 year, $26; 2 years, $51; 3 years, $75. 


Economic Indicators of the Farm Sector. Updates economic trends in U.S. agriculture. Each issue explores 
a different aspect of income and expenses: national and State financial summaries, production and efficiency 
Statistics, and costs of production for livestock and dairy and for major field crops. 5 issues. 1 year, $14; 

2 years, $27; 3 years, $39. 


Farmline. Concise, fact-filled articles focus on economic conditions facing farmers, how the agricultural environ- 
ment is changing, and the causes and consequences of those changes for farm and rural people. 11 issues. 
1 year, $12; 2 years, $23; 3 years, $33. 


Food Review. Offers the latest developments in food prices, product safety, nutrition programs, consumption 
patterns, and marketing. 4 issues. 1 year, $11; 2 years, $21; 3 years, $30. 


Foreign Agricultural Trade of the United States. Updates the quantity and value of U.S. farm exports and 
imports, plus price trends. 8 issues. 1 year, $25; 2 years, $49; 3 years, $72. 


Rural Development Perspectives. Crisp, nontechnical articles on the results of new rural research and what 
those results mean. 3 issues. 1 year, $9; 2 years, $17; 3 years, $24. 


Rural Conditions and Trends. Tracks rural events: macroeconomic conditions, employment and underemploy- 
ment, industrial structure, earnings and income, poverty and population. 4 issues. 1 year, $14; 2 years, $27; 3 
years, $39. 


The Journal of Agricultural Economics Research. Technical research in agricultural economics, including 
econometric models and statistics focusing on methods employed and results of USDA economic research. 
4issues. 1 year, $8; 2 years, $15; 3 years, $21. 


World Agriculture. Deals with worldwide developments in agricultural markets and trade with an emphasis on 
implications for global and U.S. agricultural trade. 4 issues. 1 year, $21; 2 years, $41; 3 years, $60. 


Situation and Outlook Reports. These reports provide timely analyses and forecasts of all major agricultural 
commodities and related topics such as finance, farm inputs, land values, and world and regional developments. 
Each Situation and Outlook title costs 1 year, $12; 2 years, $23; 3 years, $33. Titles include: 


Agricultural Income and Finance —_ Cotton and Wool Oil Crops Sugar and Sweeteners 
Agricultural Resources Dairy Outlook for U.S. Tobacco 

Agriculture and Trade Reports Feed Agricultural Exports Vegetables and Specialties 
Aquaculture Fruit and Tree Nuts Rice Wheat 


Also available: Livestock and Poultry: 1 year, $17; 2 years, $33; 3 years, $48. 
Livestock & Poultry Update (monthly): 1 year, $15; 2 years, $29; 3 years, $42. 
U.S. Agricultural Trade Update (monthly): 1 year, $15; 2 years, $29; 3 years, $42. 


Add 25 percent for shipments to foreign addresses (includes Canada). 


To subscribe to these periodicals, call our order desk toll free, 
1-800-999-6779 (8:30-5:00 ET in the United States and Canada; 
other areas, please call 301-725-7937), or write to: 


ERS-NASS 
P.O. Box 1608 
Rockville, MD 20849-1608 
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